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tribunal was incompetent to examine him. The commis-
sioners explained once more that, while they admitted they
could not proceed against him as an individual, they were
authorised to investigate the affairs of the Temple and their
question was whether de Molay wished to defend the Order
or not. De Molay contented himself with saying that he
could not speak except before the Pope and begging the
commissioners to obtain him an early interview with Clement.
The Grand Master had shown much more courage than
in his previous examinations, but he had made a grave mistake
in refusing to defend the Order. He repeated monotonously
that he could only be judged by the Pope, and either could
not or would not understand that there were two distinct
processes, one relating to the Order, the other relating to the
persons of the Templars, and that the commission was con-
cerned with the first alone. The Grand Master had been
badly advised by William de Plasian, but the president of
the commission, the Archbishop of Narbonne, had perhaps
an even greater responsibility for de Molay's error. For
when, on his first appearance, de Molay wished to defend the
Order, the Archbishop did his best to frighten him by
explaining that relapsed heretics, in which category he placed
the Grand Master, would be handed over to the secular arm.
But the commission had no authority to deal with a single
Templar, and Narbonne's remark was intended to mislead
de Molay.
The Grand Master had appeared for the third time only
after an interval of several months. This was because the
commission suspended its sessions from November, 1309,
until the middle of February, When it resumed its
deliberations (February I4th), over six hundred and fifty
prisoners were in Paris or the vicinity. Although many of
them had already made confessions of guilt and all of them
were submitted to Philip'^ gaolers, five hundred and forty-six
offered to defend the Order, and the number of defenders